




















HELPFUL HELEN 


“I hope I have made myself clear,” 
said Mother firmly. “You are not to visit 
Mrs. Turner any more.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Helen demurely. 

“Mrs. Turner is at least ten years older 
than you are,” Mother went on. “I am 
quite sure she has friends enough of her 
Own age not to want you interfering all 
the time.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Helen again. She 
knew she should say no more, and she 
didn’t. But she still wished she could go 
and see Mrs. Turner. 

Mrs. Turner lived next door. She was 
in her twenties, and just about the most 
interesting person thirteen-year-old Helen 
had ever met. Sometimes she would show 
her how to cook a new dish, or bake a 
special cake, or arrange flowers. But prob- 
ably Mother was right—as usual. No doubt 
she did bother Mrs. Turner by going over 
so often. 

A few days later Helen learned that Mrs. 











Turner had suddenly come down with ap- 
pendicitis, and had been rushed to the hos- 
pital. 

She waited anxiously for her friend to 
return. On the afternoon that Mrs. Turner 
came back, Mother was out, and Helen, 
forgetting what Mother had said, hurried 
over to Mrs. Turner’s apartment. She found 
her propped up with pillows, looking out 
the window. 

“It was so nice of you to come,” Mrs. 
Turner said politely. “But I hate for yo 
to see the place so untidy. I had to go i 
such a hurry I wasn’t able to clean it up 
before leaving. And now the doctor tells 
me I have to take things easy for several 
days. I suppose I’ll have to endure the mess 
till I’m well enough to fix it.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” said Helen. “I'll 
clean it for you, and then maybe Mother 
won't think I’m a bother to you any more.” 

“What was that you said?” 

But Helen did not repeat. She had al- 
ready run to the back of the apartment and 
was getting out the vacuum sweeper. 

It was hard work cleaning that apart- 
ment. But after a couple of hours Helen 
had the work almost finished, and the 
place was sparkling. Then she heard a 
familiar sound. 

“Helen! Oo-oo, Hel-en!” Mother had 
come back from shopping, and was call- 
ing. 
“Now I'll catch it,” Helen exclaimed. 
“Mother told me not to come over and 
bother you. But I fad to come when you 
got back from the hospital. Oh, dear, what 
will she do to me?” 

“Tl phone her at once,” said Mrs. Tur- 
ner, “and tell her what you’ve been doing.” 
She picked up the receiver. 

“Is my daughter over there?” said 
Mother sternly, as soon as she recognized 
who was calling. “I told her not to——” 

“It’s quite all right,” said Mrs. Turner. 
“She’s been helping me all afternoon. Any 
time you can spare her, I hope you'll let 
her come again. I like to have her around.” 


So Helen was allowed to visit Mrs. me | a 


ner as often as she pleased. It’s surprisin 
isn’t it, how people like to have us around 
when we are kind and helpful. In fact, 
that’s the sort of people Jesus will take to 
heaven. He too likes to have kind, helpful 
people near Him. 


Your friend, 


a a Ward? 








BOOMERANGS! 


bs @® THE WEAPONS THAT CHANGE THEIR MINDS 


y 


By R. L. KLINGBEIL / 


OMEWHERE in the bush of faraway 
Australia live some of the most prim- 
itive people on earth. They cannot read or 
write. They do not plant or gather crops. 
They eat only what they find in the wilder- 
ness around them. They do not know how 
to make a boat, nor even a bow and arrow. 
When it gets cold they do not think of wrap- 
ping themselves in the fur of the animals 
they have killed, but sleep naked on the 
cold, bare ground. 

Let us imagine that we are now approach- 
ing one of their remote colonies. Over yon- 
der, smoke is rising. We hear shouting. 
Apparently there is much 
excitement. As we wonder 
what it means, one of our 
group suddenly _ shouts, 
“Look, up there in the sky! 
What is it?” It’s a flying 
stick! It moves, not like a 
stone, but like a missile 
guided by radio controls. 
It circles, then circles 
again. Instead of coming 
closer it moves away, back 
to where it came from. 

One in our party ap- 
parently knows the answer 
o the mystery. “What you 

ave just seen is a boomer- 
ang.” You would hardly 
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Watch out for the curved stick 
that man has in his hand! It’s 
a boomerang, and can really do 
damage when hurled at a target. 


believe that a people so degraded could be 
skillful enough to carve such an efficient 
weapon. No matter how primitive those 
bush Negroes are, they are still human, and 
have not lost all the intelligence God gave to 
every man. 

“But what is a boomerang?” someone 
asks. A boomerang is a wooden weapon 
shaped much like the flattened-out V on 
a late-model Chrysler. It is cut out of green 
hardwood and treated with fire. The average 
length is two and one-half feet, and the 
width is two and one-half inches. One sur- 

To page 16 
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j LOOK at the silly thing in amazement. 
But then, he is interesting too. 

The children found him just about two 
weeks before we pulled up stakes in Califor- 
nia and moved to New Mexico, so we took 
him with us. After all he was too little to 
leave alone, and, well, the three little Steeles 
wouldn’t have let us leave him. Besides, to 
tell the truth, we bigger members of the 
family wanted him too. 

Now he is almost a nuisance. Every time 
I shave he sits over the medicine cabinet 
and stares at me, first out of one eye, then 
out of the other. When Beth—that’s Mrs. 
Steele—fixes her hair he does the same thing, 
cocking his head first to one side and then 
to the other as much as to say, “Whatcha 
doin’? huh?” And when some unsuspecting 
stranger comes into the house, the Brat en- 
joys shocking the visitor by buzzing him 
first, then flying quickly across directly in 
front of his eyes. 

The Brat is a linnet that the children 
found hopping across the lawn all alone, 
while he was just a tiny baby without wings 
or tail. After searching vainly for a nest or 
a parent bird, the children decided that the 
little linnet was an orphan, and picking him 
up, brought him home. That posed a hard 
problem. How does one hand-feed a tiny 
baby bird? We had tried before. Once we 
had had a mockingbird, upon which our ef- 
forts were wasted. Another time we had had 
a baby Chinese spotted dove. We had suc- 
cess with him, but then, his bill was big 
enough so that one of the children could 
almost get his little finger down the bird’s 


THE BRAT! 


/ By EDWIN E. 


STEELE, JR. 


throat. This house finch was much smaller— 
smaller even than the mockingbird. What 
could we do? Friends gave many suggestions, 
some of which sounded as though they might 
work, but 

Then a friend of ours who had raised sev- 
eral birds came to our rescue. 

“Take a toothpick and some dry baby food 
such as Pablum,” she said. “Mix water or 
milk with the cereal until a little glob will 
stick on the toothpick, then open the bird's 
beak and push the food on the toothpick 
down his throat, and be sure it is down.” 

“What if we poke the toothpick in too 
far?” I queried. 

“Oh,” she replied, “there isn’t much dan- 
ger of doing that. The biggest danger is 
that you won't get it in far enough, and the 
poor thing will die of starvation.” 

So with such definite instructions the 
whole family marched to the grocery store 
and purchased a box of baby food. It worked! 
The brat grew up to be—well, to be the 
Brat! 

In order to transport him on our move 
from California, we put him in the cage 
along with Beth's two canaries. This cage 
Beth carried on her lap all the nine hun- 
dred miles. About every half hour, at the 
incessant pleading of the baby bird, she 
would poke the toothpick into his beak, 
which by this time he had learned to open 
without help. Then we would have abou 
twenty minutes of peace while the little 
fellow slept. 

“Daddy,” one of the children asked one 
day, “is our little linnet a he or a she?” 
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“I guess we'll just have to wait to find 
out,” I replied. “If it sings and has a red 
head, it’s a male. If it doesn’t, it’s a female.” 
About two months later the feathers on its 
head and neck began to change color, and 
it started to squeak. It was a he. 

He has full run of the house, and acts 
as if he were one of the family and owned 
everything. We make no attempt to keep 
him inside, but though he sits on the screen 
door and sings, he flies into the house when- 
ever one of us opens the door. 

At first our little linnet received the name 
of Goofus. But as time went on we all de- 
cided that such a title did not fit. He is any- 
thing but “goofy.” In fact, we've decided 
that he has brains and uses them, all the state- 
ments of science to the contrary. By his 
actions he is almost always in some way or 
other able to tell us what he wants. There 
are times when he wants a bath, even though 
Beth is busy and thinks she doesn’t have 


time to be bothered. At such times he will 
circle her head until he has her attention, 
then he will go over to his shallow drinking 
dish and splash a tiny bit of water on him- 
self, fluffing his feathers in great style. If she 
doesn't respond immediately, he will make 
a veritable nuisance of himself until she 
gives him his tub and water. When this is 
provided, he washes himself, then settles 
down to being good until he decides that 
he wants something else. 

Because Beth is with him more than the 
rest of us are, she has been able to do more 
with him than anyone else. If she gives a 
certain kind of whistle, he comes flying im- 
mediately—if he wants to. 

When cold weather arrived, the little fel- 
low showed again that he can use his head. 
When it is cool, Beth always covers up her 
canaries at night. These covers are just cloths 
that are wrapped around the cages. For the 

To page 20 


When | shave, the Brat sits on the mirror and stares at me, first from one eye, then from the other. 
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WINGS OF FAITH 


‘ 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 





CHAPTER 2: RAISE IN PAY 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Em Chadwick had been left an orphan when he was 
only a few years old. Two distant cousins, Lem and 
Sade Smith, had moved into his home and taken over. 
But they were a worthless sort, and as soon as Em 
was able to work they forced him to earn all he could, 
and promptly took his money from him. The story 
began about the year 1900, in Dayton, Ohio, where 
lived the Wright brothers, who later invented the 
first successful airplane. Em, aged eleven, liked to visit 
in their bicycle store, and learn all he could about the 
possibilities of flight. One day, returning a book about 
how birds fly, he was stopped by a group of boys who 
laughed at him for thinking people would be able to 
fly some day. He answered them loftily, then went on 
to see the owner of the book. 


a the book, he went on uptown 
to the newspaper office and got his usual 
daily allotment of papers. 

It was a discouraging task, this newspaper 
business of his. Lem had started him out in 
it two years before. He had had to stand 
hour after hour on the street corners in 
soggy shoes and inadequate clothes to earn 
a miserable pittance. Then as soon as he 
got home the money was seized from him 
by the drunken man who was supposed to 
be taking care of him. Em dimly sensed the 
injustice, but what could he do? There was 
no one to tell; no one to care. He just had 
to go on and live and do as he had done, 
because there was nothing else to do. 

The kerosene lamp flared up and smoked a 
sooty blob on the chimney when he opened 
the door to the kitchen. When he came home 
at night something inside him always re- 
coiled at the smells and sights and sounds 
that assailed him. But tonight he hugged a 
little secret to his ragged breast. Usually he 
was able to bring home fourteen or fifteen 
cents at the most all these cold, gloomy 
months. Lem would promptly confiscate the 
money, not even leaving him so much as 
a penny. Then when he complained at hav- 
ing to go out to sell the papers, when the 
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weather was stormy or bitter cold, he got 
a thrashing. 

But today something good had happened. 
Something entirely unlooked for. He’d got- 
ten weary in his very soul of his regular 
corner. It was near the car stop where ev- 
eryone was in a hurry. No one seemed to 
notice a ragged little newsy with some 
damp papers clutched in his skinny hands. 
They swept past him muffled in warm wool- 
ens, intent on their own problems. 

After an hour of standing soggy, shiv- 
ering, that particular day, he wandered away 
from his usual place. Walking aimlessly down 
a side street, he came upon a regular gold 
mine. He wondered that no one else had 
found it before. There was a row of bakeries 
and delicatessens, their bright show windows 
flooding the sidewalk. A grillwork in front 
of one of them breathed its hvge warm 
breath upon him, like a great, panting, 
friendly animal. He stood over it gratefully 
and tried to still his teeth, which were chat- 
tering. He was so engrossed by his own re- 
lief from discomfort that he was utterly 
amazed when two pennies were thrust into 
his hand and a newspaper was eased out of 
his satchel by a laughing passer-by. 

His salesmanship came to the surface 
spontaneously. Then he began to really sell 
papers as he never had before. Men weren't 
in such a hurry as they came out of the hot 
bakeries with loaves of bread thrust under 
their arms and bags of cookies in their hands. 
Invariably they stopped and bought a paper 
from him. They had time for a kind word 
to say to the lad, too, and he needed that 
worse than he needed to sell papers. 

In just a few minutes he was sold out. 
He tore around the corner to the newspaper 
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office as fast as he could go and got another 
batch. They, too, were soon gone. Three 
times he had to go back. 

There was another reason why it was good 
to be standing on that grating. The hot air 
that came through the ventilators smelled 
like hot bread and raisin pie and cinnamon 
rolls. Made his mouth water. 

Then a motherly old woman had come 
out, with a gray fringed shawl over her head, 
and laugh wrinkles around her eyes. She 
had stopped and patted him on the head and 
asked him if he was cold. Then, opening a 
crackly paper bag, she had selected two big 
cookies, full of fat, juicy raisins, and put 
them into his chapped hand. Nothing ever 
tasted so good before that he remembered. 
After he counted his pennies he found that 
instead of the usual fourteen or fifteen, he 
had sixty-eight. Then, as he was putting the 
money into his wet pocket, he dropped part 
of it down the grating. It was discouraging 
to see those pennies that he had worked 
so hard for spread out four or five feet be- 
low him. Acting on an impulse, be entered 
the bakery and spoke to the smiling woman 
who presided over the counter. 

“Say, lady, I dropped some of my news- 
paper money down your grating out in front. 


Emerson wrapped the baker’s huge apron around his body, then tackled the piles of dirty pans. 





Is there any way I can get it out of there?” 

Possibly, the appealing look in the lad’s 
eyes was irresistible; or perhaps the woman 
was naturally good-natured and felt particu- 
larly generous after such a good rush of trade. 
She opened a door at the back and beckoned. 

“Scoot down those stairs and tell Gus. 
He’s the baker. He can get them for you.” 

Em “scooted,” and came into a bright 
hot basement room. Great bowls as big as 
washtubs were full of spongy dough. Gus 
was just pulling a huge tray of cookies out 
of the oven when he spied Em. 

“What now, fellow?” he queried in a 
loud, jolly voice. 

Em told him his troubles. Gus waddled 
over, swung one of the windows easily on 
its hinges, and told the lad to crawl in and 
get his pennies. 

When Emerson emerged with a handful 
of coppers, Gus was waiting for him. 

“Don’t want a little job of work tonight, 
do you, young fellow?” Big Gus detained 
the lad just as he was ready to scamper up 
the stairs. “My helper quit on me, and I’ve 
got lots of pie tins that need washing. I've 
got so much work to do I can’t get at it 
myself. You look like a fellow that doesn’t 
mind a job of work once in a while.” 
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“Why, yes,” answered Em, wonderingly 
thinking of the old proverb that says, “When 
it rains, it pours.” “I wouldn't mind earning 
a little money on the side.” 

“Then take off your coat, and I'll give you 
an apron.” The baker hung the ragged little 
jacket up beside his huge coat. Then he 
waddled over, and puffingly reached up and 
fetched a huge apron down from the high 
shelf. It was plain that it had been made for 
his own generous figure, for little Em was 
lost in it. But by hitches and knots it was 
made to stay on him. In five minutes he was 
working busily in the big sudsy tub with 
scrub brush and dish mop. In an hour the 
pans were all stacked shining and clean on 
cupboard shelves that Em took care to wash 
carefully first. Gus laid a silver quarter into 
his hand. 

“’Twould have taken a lazy fellow two 
hours. But you're a pert fellow. You made 
them shine better, too, than anyone I ever 
had. Come again tomorrow night and help 
me if you want to earn some more.” 
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Em took out his old scuffed pocketbook 
and laid out fourteen cents to give Lem 
Smith when he got home. Seventy-nine cents 
he put into his purse. Now he could save 
for a bicycle. He had always wanted one. 
There was a good secondhand one for sale 
at Orville Wright's place for fifty-eight dol- 
lars. Bicycles were high those early days. He’d 
sell papers by the bakeshop, and wash pie 
pans for Gus in the evening. He'd save 
money and get something for himself. There 
was a ray of hope ahead at last. 

Gus good-naturedly scooped a bag full of 
broken cookies and thrust it into the boy's 
hands as he left. 

“There, fellow, is something for you to 
munch on. Looks like you need it. You 
look like the running gears of a cricket.” 

When Em reached home, Lem accepted 
the fourteen cents without a question. Em 
went quietly to his room, wondering how 
to hide the rest of the money so Lem 
wouldn't take it from him. 

(To be continued ) 






































DDIE liked to tease. At times he almost 

drove his mother to distraction. He would 
tie her apron strings in knots when she 
wasn't looking, or slip up behind her and 
“boo” loudly in her ear. At school he pulled 
the girls’ hair, or tripped the boys when 
running, and sometimes hid their caps or 
lunch buckets. One day he ruined Marilyn 
Brooks’ blouse by splashing ink over it. 

Even his pets and the farm animals came 
in for a share of teasing. His mother and 
father talked to him, trying to help him see 
how unkind he was. Even his teacher warned 
him. “Eddie,” he said, “someday your teas- 
ing will backfire on you, and you will get 
the worst of it.” Eddie promised to change, 
but the next chance he had to play a trick 
on someone, he couldn't let it pass. Poor 
boy! I honestly believe he tried, but the 
habit was growing stronger all the time. 


ONE TRICK TOO MANY! 


Vay THELMA LEE OLANDER 


Eddie saw Fido sleeping in a tunnel in the haystack. “I'll play a trick on him,” he gloated. 





On the farm where Eddie lived, the boys 
rose early in the morning to help with the 
milking, to throw hay down from the barn 
loft for the cows, and to scatter grain for 
the chickens. At night they hurried home 
from school to get their chores done before 
supper. But in between these busy times, 
Eddie found plenty of opportunities to play 
tricks. 

One week in the winter, Father and 
Mother made a visit to some relatives, leav- 
ing the boys in charge of the farm. The 
oldest brother was almost grown and could 
do most of the work, and with Eddie’s help 
and that of the youngest brother, the par- 
ents were sure all would be well. 

Everything went smoothly during the 
week. The boys did their chores every morn- 
ing in plenty of time to get to school, and 

To page 16 
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Ambitious Boy Gets His Eyes Opened 


J LEE CARTER, MV 


| DON'T want to go to your old Pathfinder 
fair,” sneered Horace. 

“Why ever not?” his friends asked, hor- 
rified. 

“I want to be a news reporter when I'm 
old enough, and there's nothing in your lit- 
tle old Pathfinder get-togethers that inter- 
ests a fellow with my ambitions.” 

But Bryan was ready for that one. “A good 
news reporter often has to attend meetings 
he isn’t interested in, so he can have some- 
thing to put in his paper.” 

Horace was caught and he knew it. “O.K.,” 
he said glumly. “I'll come.” 

Very early Sunday morning when Horace 
and his friends reached Denver, Colorado, 
hundreds of Pathfinders had already arrived, 
and were setting up displays. Horace walked 
around, looking at them. There were a radio 
transmitter, camping scenes, butterfly col- 
lections, baskets, pets, woodwork displays, 
and all sorts of other interesting things. 

Presently, Bryan saw him. “How do you 
like our fair, Horace?” he asked. “It’s not 
bad,” Horace admitted grudgingly. 








Secretary, Reporting 


Then there was a bicycle race, and a band 
played. Most of the band members were 
Pathfinders. Horace still tried to look bored, 
but it wasn't so easy. 

Then everyone took a seat in the audi- 
torium, and Horace saw on the platform—of 
all things—a printing press. He sat up 
straight. Presently Pathfinders of the Denver 
club began dashing around, gathering news, 
flashing pictures. In next to no time, the 
press was rolling. Horace was on the edge of 
his seat. The newsboys ran down the aisles, 
distributing copies of the Denver Pathfinder 
News. 

Bryan’s Pathfinder director was sitting 
beside Horace. He whispered, “How'd you 
like to head up a newspaper for our club, 
Horace?” 

“That would be great!” said Horace, eyes 
gleaming. 

Just then Bryan leaned over to whisper, 
“There's something in the Pathfinder Club 
for everyone, isn’t there?” But Horace did 
not hear him. He was too busy writing a 
story for his first issue. 


Getting ready for the 
fair, Pathfinders are 
practicing semaphore 
signaling at Glacier 
View Camp, high in 
the Colorado Rockies. 
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This group is learning how to camp outdoors, and is Horace stared at this display a good long while. He 
laying plans for an impressive display at the fair. surely liked the Busy Beavers’ textile painting. 








And he hadn’t expected this at all—a raccoon in a Horace didn’t see this. It’s another picture show- 
wire basket. He learned it was caught in Florida. ing how much preparation was done before the fair. 


But Horace did see this—some of the beautiful bas- And even though these dresses were made by girls, 
kets made by the Rosettes of the Boulder Flatirons. Horace had to admit (to himself) they were good. 


ns 


Secretly, Horace wished he had painted some of the And he's still talking about the butterflies, col- 
aluminum trays he saw. These girls had done well. lected by Pathfinders and counselors, like these. 











ETTY was scared stiff! She stood by the 

road, trying to remember whether her 
legs had felt strong and steady when she 
left the schoolhouse fifteen minutes before. 
Right now they felt like jelly. 

She was standing near the cemetery bridge. 
She always felt scared near the cemetery, 
for people claimed they had seen ghosts 
there. But here was something new. She 
could hardly believe her eyes. She crouched 
in the bushes, and removed her shoes so that 
she could walk silently on the gravelly road. 

A man was hiding behind the shrubs near 
the cemetery fence! 

By the tattered clothes she saw when the 
wind swayed the bushes, she could tell he 
was a tramp. Why he would be hiding she 
did not know, unless—unless he was wait- 
ing to rob someone—or even kidnap a girl 
like her! 

The very thought kept the jelly feeling 
in her legs. She stood rooted to the road for 
several minutes, too afraid to breathe. The 
air seemed to catch somewhere in her lungs, 
and she felt she would burst if something 
didn’t happen to get her out of this awful 
situation before she dared to breathe again. 

Should she put her shoes into the pocket in 
her skirt, and then go on tiptoe? No, that 
wouldn’t work, for the horrible man would 
hear the jingle of her strap buckles and 
would certainly swoop down on her. Should 
she run, and risk the noise she would make? 
Maybe she could run faster than he. No, 
those shaking legs couldn’t win a race with 
a turtle. 

Now she had it! She would crouch as 
close to the side of the road as she could, 
where the bushes would hide her, and she’d 
crawl. She would have to hold the shoes, 
one in each hand. Betty really looked a sight, 
waddling past the cemetery like an old, old 
duck. But to Betty there was absolutely noth- 
ing humorous about the gruesome affair. 
As soon as she had gone far enough so the 
tramp could not hear, she “took to her heels” 
and did not stop until she was almost home, 
and then only to put the shoes on again, 
so Mother would not want to know why she 
had taken them off. 

The following afternoon she removed her 
shoes long before she reached the cemetery 
bridge. She wasn’t going to run any risks 
this time. She would waddle again if she 
had to! She watched intently as she came 
to the spot where she had stood the afternoon 
before, but there was no tramp. Relief 
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Betty was scared of ghosts and tramps—and boy: 


CONVERSATIC 


flooded her being! When she was perfectly 
sure the way was clear, she put the shoes 
on and proceeded homeward with a brisk 
stride. 

But horrors! Wait! What was THAT? 
Of course, the relief she had felt at the 
cemetery was too good to last. The tramp 
was sitting at a place all the neighbors 
called The Bend. It was where the road 
curved away from the cemetery and took a 
sharp turn leading in the direction of Betty's 
home. He had seen her, maybe! Oh, what 
WOULD she do now? Off came the shoes 
again and before she had time to think of 
any better way of getting as far from him 
as possible with the least amount of noise, 
she was waddling close to the side of the 
road. The sharp gravel stung her feet, but 
what was that to a girl trying to esca 
being kidnaped! ited “ 

Once more Betty 
arrived home, terribly 
out of breath and very 
much shaken. 

But she would not 
tell her mother about 
this frightening ex- 
perience. She did not 
want to worry her, for 
Mother seemed _ to 
have worries enough 
of her own, and be- 
sides, she wouldn’t 
want Mother to know 
how scared she could 


Betty took off her shoes 
and tried desperately to 
slip past the tramp sit- 
ting Peside the cemetery. 
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s—and boys! 


By IVY R. DOHERTY / 


get. She was ashamed of being so easily 
frightened. 

Each afternoon as she passed The Bend 
she took off her shoes. Sometimes the tramp 
was there, and sometimes he wasn’t. It 
seemed to Betty that he preferred the windy 
days on which to haunt those places. If 
only there were another way to go home! 
But the only other way led past Billy Bray’s 
house, and as sure as she met him he would 
be throwing dirt clods at her and calling 
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ATION IN: THE CEMETERY 


her “Fraidy Cat” for going the long way 
home, for, he claimed, the reason she chose 
that way was that she was scared of the 
ghosts at the cemetery. Betty knew there 
was some truth in Billy’s claim. Which 
was worse, risking being kidnaped or being 
chased by a ghost, or having Billy Bray taunt 
her and hit her with dirt clods? Betty could 
not quite decide, and when she had gone 
one way as long as her nerves would hold 
out, she would try the other. To page 19 
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THE CAT 


By HARRY 


Answering Requirements: 


How are the eyes of 


cats’ teeth fitted for t 
what use are the 


Ww RON 


MV HONOR A few days ago while 
~— 4 driving down a mountain 
(224) road I saw a bobcat cross 
the road. At first I thought 

IN CATS it was an Airedale dog, 


but the short face made 
me look more closely, and later I followed 
it a few yards into the woods and saw it 
facing me. Then I was sure. The round face, 
pointed ears, and side whiskers told me that 
it was a bobcat. 

You may have heard it said that “cats are 
cats and dogs are dogs,” meaning that cats 
look and act like cats and dogs look and act 
like dogs. Of the dogs this is true, but among 
cats there is one that acts like a dog and 
would probably like to be one. That is the 
cheetah, which we will study more later. 
In general, cats are not hard to recognize. 
They all belong to the family Felidae. They 
are divided into five classes: the panthers, 
the small long-tailed cats, the lynxes, the 
cheetahs, and the clouded leopards, each with 
a different scientific genus name. 

Look at the eyes of your cat as it half 
dozes in a spot of sunlight. The pupil is a 
narrow up-and-down slit in the yellow iris. 
In your eyes it is round. Look at the cat's 
eyes again in the dusk of a darkened room. 
The pupil is now round and almost as large 
as the iris. This type of slit pupil is easier 
to open and close than a round one. It en- 
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FAMILY 


BAERG 


. What is the scientific name of the cat family? 
How is the structure of the paw similar in cats? 


all cats alike? 


What is the main food of the cat family? How are 


his? : 
cat’s whiskers? 


ables the cat to see as well in the daylight 
as at night, while the night owl with its 
round pupil blinks and is dazed in bright 
light. Not all cats have slit pupils—the 
pupils of the leopards are round. 

Maybe you have noticed how a cat's eyes 
shine at night in the light of a car. The eyes 
of all animals, birds, and insects that can 
see in the dark, shine. The eyes of day birds 
and animals do not shine. It is not a light 
in the eyes that makes them shine, but clus- 
ters of little mirrors in the back of their 
eyes that reflect the light that may be shin- 
ing at them. These mirrors gather enough 
light to enable the cat and other night ani- 
mals to see, even though it is far too dark 
for us to make out anything. 

Cats have both eyes in the front of the 
head, and can see with both eyes at the same 
time the way we do. This type of vision helps 
them to judge distances accurately in leap- 
ing on their prey. Animals and birds that 
are usually preyed upon have their eyes on 
the sides of the head so that they can look 
all about them. Actually, a cat’s eyes are not 
exceptionally keen, but they are good for 
just what the cat needs. 

In looking at your cat’s feet you may not 
be able to see the claws. This is because they 
are “retractile,’ or can be drawn in. If you 
pick up the cat’s paw and press the pad 
underneath with your thumb, the claws will 
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spread out just as they do when the cat 
is catching a mouse. By being drawn back 
when not in use the cat’s claws stay sharp 
and are kept from being broken on rocky 
ground. They also keep from making noise. 
Notice how quietly a cat can walk on a 
hard floor. There is only one cat that does 
not have retractile claws—that is the fast 
cheetah of the Indian and African plains. 
Most cats have five claws on the front feet 


nd four on the hind ones. 
bi fi ro Cats live almost entirely on meat. Once 


in a while you will see a cat eat grass to 
clean out intestinal worms, but they can 
neither chew nor digest it properly. The 
large canine teeth in a cat’s mouth are for 
holding the prey and tearing up the meat. 
The molars are sharp and pass each other 
like scissors blades. They cut the meat into 
chunks small enough to swallow, and the 
stomach and intestines do the rest. 

We are told that in the earth made new 
“the lion shall eat straw like the bullock” 
(Isa. 65:25). With his present set of teeth 
and digestive system the 
lion would not find this 
easy to do. When sin 
entered the world and 
animals began to eat one 
another, their bodies 
as well as their natures 
apparently changed. 

The tongue of a cat 
is quite interesting. You 
have seen Tabby use it 
as a scrubbing brush 
and comb in washing 
herself. This she can do 
because the upper sur- 


- 


STRONG LIGHT 


face is covered with Ay ~ 

little fleshy teeth that HN, Hs 
point to the throat. Ay We PS 
These give the tongue a 


a rasplike surface that 
is very useful in licking 
the last scraps of meat 
off a bone. This tongue 


as useful in still another 
@.; The end broadens 
into a spoon shape that 
enables a cat to lap up 
milk or water almost as 
fast as it can swallow. 
Most of the cats live 
in the warmer countries 
toward the equator, but 
a number of them also 
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live in cold climates. The cougar lives as far 
north as deer can be found and south to the 
southern tip of South America. The lynx 
is common close to the arctic tundras of 
America, Europe, and Asia. Even the tiger 
roams the snowy Siberian wilderness north 
of China. This is the heavily furred beauty 
that is even larger than the Bengal tiger. 
The snow leopard lives high above the tree 
limit in the Himalaya Mountains where the 
snow is deep and the cold intense. 

Perhaps you have wondered why so many 
of the cat family are gaily spotted and 
striped. People usually wear brilliant clothes 
in order to attract attention, but animals do 
it to attract less attention. Of course the 
lion, cougar, lynx, and bobcat are plainly 
colored much like their surroundings, and 
are hard to see for that reason. The bril- 
liantly striped tiger, however, is able to hide 
just as well, because his vertical stripes blend 
so well with the up-and-down stripes of the 
jungle grass in which he lives. The spotted 
leopards, ocelot, jaguar, and marbled cat 
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spend much time in and under trees and 
their spots and blotches blend well with the 
spotty shadow cast by the leaves. 

Man is not alone in having whiskers. 
Most animals have them in the form of long 
stiff hairs on the upper lip. In night prowlers 
like cats they are especially prominent. These 
hairs are attached to sensitive nerves and 
act as feelers to keep the cat from bumping 
into things. You will notice that the feelers 
extend on either side of the cat just a little 
farther than the width of the body. If the 
feelers can go between two trees without 
touching either, then so can the cat’s body. 
Above each eye there are also several long 
feelers. These warn the cat when to stoop or 
squat for a low-hanging branch or other 
object. 

Next week we will learn about the differ- 
ent kinds of domestic cats and where they 
came from. After that we will deal with 
the various species of wildcats and learn 
about where they live and their habits. They 
are all interesting creatures, although some 
are so rare and shy that very little is known 
about them. 


One Trick Too Many! 
From page 9 


in the evening were able to finish every- 
thing before dark. Then came Sunday aft- 
ernoon, and Mother and Father would be 
home the next day. The boys looked forward 
happily to their return, for they knew they 
would praise them for having looked after 
things so well. 

Eddie went out early Sunday evening to 
gather the eggs. The boys planned to go to 
a program at the country church later, and 
hoped to get their work done so they would 
not be late. Eddie gathered the eggs from 
the nests in the henhouse, searched through 
the hayloft, felt in the mangers under the 
feed boxes, and even went to the buggy 
shed, for the hens sometimes laid eggs in 
the old, unused buggy. 

Then he went to the haystack. On the 
south side of the stack the dogs burrowed 
long tunnels through the hay, so that during 
the wintry weather they would have warm 
and cozy beds. The hens made use of these 
sheltered burrows when the dogs were not 
in them, and every evening Eddie would 
find a good many eggs tucked away there. 

As he fell to his hands and knees to crawl 
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into one of the long tunnels, he noticed Fido 
curled up at the end of it, warm, comfortable, 
and fast asleep. A gleam came into Eddie’s 
eyes as he thought, “Here’s where I play a 
good trick on Fido!” He laughed softly to 
himself as he imagined how frightened and 
surprised the dog would be. 

The boy crawled slowly into the burrow, 
keeping his eyes on Fido, with the hope 
that he would not awaken. The hay made 
little whispering sounds, but Fido had been 
chasing rabbits most of the day and was 
so tired he slept on. 

When Eddie was about two feet from 
the dog, he made a quick lunge and shouted 
“Boo!” 

The suddenness of the attack and the 
terrifying noise brought the dog to life with 
a frightened snarl. He charged at his sup- 
posed enemy. His sharp teeth closed over 
Eddie's face, and with a scream of pain the 
boy quickly backed out of the tunnel. In 
a moment the dog recognized him and be- 
came his usual friendly self, but Eddie ran 
to the house, his face and nose bleeding. 

His older brother applied first aid, then 
called the doctor. After his wounds were 
cleansed and dressed, the doctor learned the 
cause of the accident. He looked at the boy 
for a long moment, then said, “Well, Eddie, 
I've heard about your tricks. This isn’t a 
pleasant way to learn a lesson, but perhaps 
it may be an effective way. When you are 
tempted to ‘play a trick’ on someone or some 
animal after this, just remember what hap- 
pened to you in the haystack!” 

And I am glad to say that Eddie always 
remembered. 


Boomerangs! 
From page 3 


face is convex; that is, curved outward. The 
other side is flat. The convex edge is sharp- 
ened. When it is thrown with a certain skill- 
ful movement of the hand, the flat side down 
and the convex and sharp side forward, this 
weapon will return in a great curve almos@ 
to the feet of the thrower. Some Australians 
can hurl one as far as 300 feet, whereupon 
it rises 150 feet and circles five times before 
returning. 

The return-type boomerang is used both 
as a plaything and for killing birds. It is 
as dangerous to the thrower as to the object 
at which it is aimed. 
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“Watch out! Here comes another one 
straight for us.” We run for safety. Pausing 
for breath, we notice that instead of coming 
toward us, it begins to circle. In amazement 
we watch it return to its thrower. 

This is the boomerang, the weapon that 
changes its mind in mid-air. 

Do you know that you are throwing boom- 
erangs every day? You may not see them 
circle in the air and return to your feet 
again. You may not even remember that 
you ever flung one. But every word you 
speak, everything you do, is a boomerang. 
Each one will come back to you. ~ 

Angry words are boomerangs; so are evil 
glances. Even if your friend is kind enough 
not to answer with the same naughty words, 
still God in heaven has heard them. Unless 
you ask Him to forgive you, the same angry 


words will someday come right back to you. 

But I prefer to think of the many kind 
deeds Juniors do. 

You may think that to help a blind man 
cross a busy street, or to carry a bag too 
heavy for a trembling old lady, is an act 
soon forgotten. But God remembers such 
acts. Someday the reward will come to you 
as a boomerang sails back through the air. 

You may wonder too if the songs you 
sing at caroling time, or the many tracts 
you give away, will be remembered. 

How surprised you will be in heaven 
when some shining saint, or a fellow Junior 
dressed in radiant light, will walk up to you 
and say, “I am here because you gave me 
a paper on the street one night.” Then you 
will shout for joy all over God’s heaven, “The 
good deed has really come back to me!” 














Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS / 


He was the youngest of eight sons. 

He was a shepherd. 

His bravery was demonstrated by the killing of a 
lion and a bear, and later a giant. 

In his youth God called him ‘a man after mine 
own heart.” 

He was a skilled musician, and was called “the 
sweet psalmist of Israel.” 

He became a great king. 

His reign was marred by a grievous sin. 

He deeply repented of his sin, but the Lord 
told him that because of his sin he had given occa- 
sion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, and 
that the sword would never depart from his house. 

See 1 Samuel 16 to 2 Samuel 24. 


How Many? 
By ELLEN E. MORRISON ¥ 


Each of these Bible quotations mentions a certain 
number of things. Can you fill in the correct number 
in each blank? 


1. “And Noah begat sons” (Gen. 6:10). 

2. “What, could ye not watch with me 
hour?” (Matt. 26:40). 

3. “And he stayed yet other days; and 
again he sent forth the dove out of the ark” 
(Gen. 8:10). 


4. “And ye shall compass the city, all ye men of 
war, and go round about the city once. Thus shalt 
thou do days” (Joshua 6:3). 

5. “And he gave unto Moses, when he had made an 
end of communing with him upon mount Sinai, 

tables of testimony, tables of stone” 
(Ex. 31:18). 

6. “And it came to pass, when Jesus had made an 
end of commanding his ...............0 disciples, he de- 
parted thence to teach and to preach in their 
cities” (Matt. 11:1). 


Letter "R" Bible Quiz 
By GRACE V. WATKINS “ 
Re ke 


. Mother of Joseph. (Gen. 35:24.) 

2. He was king when the governor of Damascus 
tried to capture Paul. (2 Cor. 11:32.) 

3. Mountain where Elijah challenged the prophets 
of Baal. (1 Kings 18:19.) 

4. Mountains where ark rested after the Flood. (Gen. 
8:4.) 

5. Captain of the host under Jabin, king of Canaan. 
(Judges 4:2.) 

6. One of Job’s three friends. (Job 2:11.) 
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WOULD You LIKE TO 
EARN SOME MONEY? 


for school expenses? 
for gifts for your folks? 


for a subscription to JUNIOR GUIDE? 





= OR 





A Biblee | 
A Bicycle? 
A Radio? 
A Portable Typewriter? 
Binoculars? 


Samsonite Luggage? 
A Model Airplane? 
A Camera? 


A Parker “21” Pen and Pencil Set? 





A Baseball, Bat, and Fielder’s Mitt? 


Camping Equipment? 


IF SO, ig 
WRITE TO: — © | a 
Earn-Tt- Youre 


c/o R. J. Christian 
Review and Herald Publishing Assn. 
Washington 12, D.C. 
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Conversation in the Cemetery 


From page 13 


And all the time, Betty would not, and 
could not, confide in her mother. She knew 
she was old enough to be brave in the most 
frightening circumstances, but it was no 
use trying, she thought. She was just born 
a “Fraidy Cat,” it seemed. 

Sometimes in the quietness of the night 
when Betty heard strange noises at her win- 
dow or in the woods at the back of her 
home, she would cry herself to sleep. She 
knew there was a God somewhere, and she 
wondered why He let all these terrible fears 
flock in on her mind. She knew people 
prayed for many and varied reasons. She 
heard some people say that God answered 
their prayers. Could she pray and ask God 
to take away the fear of ghosts and cem- 
eteries and tramps, and boys like Billy Bray? 

When the idea first came to her she was 
very doubtful, but as, night after night, she 
turned the thought over in her tired and 
distressed mind, she decided she would put 
the idea to work, just to see what would 
happen. And so it came about that a fear- 
ful, anxious Betty began to pray her first 
real prayers to a loving heavenly Father, who 
was already acquainted with her great need, 
even though she knew so little of Him. 

“O God, help me not to be afraid of so 
many things all the time,” was the prayer 
that escaped her lips every night when she 
crept in beneath the covers. 

Then came a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
Wednesday afternoon. The passenger bus 
from the city arrived at Betty's village. Betty 
watched the people as they alighted from the 
bus. Some were complete strangers to her, 
others were local people. And then, “the 
nice lady” stepped onto the sidewalk. There 
was something quiet and gentle and very 
sweet about this stranger, that Betty had 
never seen in any person before. She wasn’t 
pretty, Betty knew that, but there was some- 
thing about her that immediately attracted 
he girl. Here was one person she knew she 
need not be afraid of. She could even forget 
for a minute about Billy Bray and the tramp, 
when she looked into those sweet eyes. 

Betty surprised herself. She was smiling 
at the stranger, and best of all, the stranger 
was smiling back. 

She spoke to Betty. “Could you show me 
where the village cemetery is?” 


A lump sprang up in Betty’s throat. The 
cemetery! Of all the places about the harbor 
and inlet and village that she could wish 
to see and admire, and here “the nice lady” 
was asking for the cemetery! There was 
something entirely wrong somewhere, Betty 
was positive of that. 

She choked. “You did not say the cem- 
etery, did you?” 

“Yes, that is exactly what I did say,” 
smiled the lady, a little puzzled about Betty's 
reaction. 

“Why,” Betty went on slowly, trying to 
sound calm, “I have to pass the cemetery on 
my way home, so I can take you there.” 

“The nice lady” immediately became Miss 
Firbrace, and Betty quickly told her her 
name. Soon the two chatted as they walked 
along as though they had known each other 
a long, long time. 

“I like cemeteries, Betty,’ Miss Firbrace 
stated simply. 

Betty looked amazed. “You're joking!” she 
exclaimed. 

“No, not at all,’ Miss Firbrace went on. 
“I think of all the people who are quietly 
sleeping in their graves. They have no sor- 
rows, no heartaches, and no fears.” 

“Fears,” thought Betty; “perhaps there is 
something nice about being dead after all, 
if it is true that dead people have no fears,” 
but she said nothing, for she wanted to hear 
more. A person who liked cemeteries must 
have several good reasons for doing so! 

“I think of the time when God will send 
His angels and wake up all the good people 
who are sleeping in their graves, and when 
I do, I hope that I will be somewhere near 
a cemetery when the graves open up,” Miss 
Firbrace went on. 

Betty was completely nonplused. She had 
never heard anything like this before. When 
they reached the cemetery bridge Miss Fir- 
brace asked, “Do you know where Mr. Tren- 
ton’s grave is?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. It’s only a month since 
his funeral. I'll show you it and then I must 
go, for Mother will be worried if I do not 
get home in good time.” 

Soon Miss Firbrace and Betty were stand- 
ing by the newest grave in the cemetery. 
Betty gazed about her in awe. The place was 
very still and quiet, and for the first time in 
her life, it seemed peaceful. But she kept her 
eyes on the tallest tombstones all the while, 
to make sure no ghost jumped out at her 
in an unguarded moment. 
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Miss Firbrace stood at the graveside, her 
head bowed. Betty wondered a little, but 
said nothing. Then Miss Firbrace broke the 
silence. “Mr. Trenton was a wonderful man,” 
she told Betty. “He was what you would call 
a true Christian. His kindness was talked 
about even in the city which I come from. 
He sleeps peacefully now. He had no fear 
of death, and soon the angels will awaken 
him, so that he can go to heaven.” 

Betty stood still by the grave. Should she 
tell Miss Firbrace that she did mot share her 
love of the cemetery? Miss Firbrace would 
probably think she was stupid. But wait, 
no, she could not imagine Miss Firbrace 
thinking anything of the kind, so she finally 
gathered her courage and said, “Miss Fir- 
brace, I have always been terrified by this 
cemetery. I was afraid of ghosts and all the 
creepy things that are supposed to live in 
such places.” Miss Firbrace smiled, but it was 
a kind smile and she said, “I’m sure you 
won't be afraid of ghosts any more, for I as- 
sure you that there isn’t anything like that 
in a cemetery. Dead people do not know 
anything, and they certainly cannot walk, 
and will not, until the time I spoke of 
when the graves will open.” 

“I have been praying to God that He 
would help me not to be scared of so many 
things,” Betty went on timidly. 

“You are going about the very best way 
possible to get rid of fear,’ Miss Firbrace 
told her. “I am sure you can see while 
we stand here that this is a quiet, peaceful 
place, and that there is nothing that can 
possibly hurt you. If you love God and trust 
in Him, He will take care of you and see 
you through all experiences safely.” 

That was something for Betty to think 
about. But there were still the tramps and 
Billy Bray's clods of dirt. She told Miss Fir- 
brace about the tramps, and as they walked 
across the cemetery bridge she showed her 
where the first tramp usually sat. Just as 
she pointed to the place the wind parted the 
bushes, and there he was again, in the same 
position, wearing the same shabby clothes. 

“There he is now,” Betty whispered 
hoarsely, the lump jumping into her throat 
as it had so often done before. Miss Firbrace 
looked intently at the tramp for several min- 
utes, as if trying to decide what course of 
action would be best. Betty waited in breath- 
less anxiety, wondering what this woman 
who liked cemeteries would do about a 
real, live tramp. 
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To her surprise, Miss Firbrace began to 
laugh. “Betty! Your tramp is the burned 
stump of a tree. Don’t you see how the wind 
blows the bushes and makes it appear that 
someone in dark clothes is moving about in 
the shadows?” Betty looked, eyes popping 
wide open. Miss Firbrace was right! 

Then what about the tramp at The Bend? 
Betty would not dare to tell Miss Firbrace 
about that one, too. She would investigate 
him herself, when Miss Firbrace had gone 
back to the city. She knew already that “he” 
was another burned stump and that the wind 
was responsible for her terrible fears. Well, 
there would be no more waddling like a 
duck to avoid tramps, Betty was sure of that. 
She would not tell Miss Firbrace about Billy 
Bray. Her courage was doubling by the min- 
ute, and she had already made up her mind 
that she would show Billy Bray he was no 
more to be dreaded than ghosts and tramps. 

New happiness and a wonderful, peace- 
ful feeling crept into Betty’s heart. God had 
answered her prayer for deliverance from 
fear. Later, when anything would happen to 
threaten Betty’s peace, she would remember 
the blackened stumps and the ghosts that 
never were, and she would be thankful for 
the sweet woman who taught her so much 
about how to become a Christian. Today 
Betty's faith in her loving heavenly Father 
is very strong. The whole course of her 
life was turned by that conversation in the 
cemetery. 


The Brat! 
From page 5 


first few nights after she began putting 
them on, the Brat steered clear of them. Then 
he seemed to realize what they were for. He 
crawled in under the edge of one of them. 
That is now his bedroom, and we have to 
prepare it for him. One night Beth forgot 
to cover the birds, and he decided he must 
take a hand to see that she never forgets 
again. 

“Look at that crazy thing,” I remarked 
the night after my wife’s forgetfulness. “Why 
do you suppose he keeps flying into the bath- 
room and out again. He keeps soaring over 
your head too. He must be trying to tell 
you something. I wonder what it is.” 

“I don’t know,” Beth responded, 
less e 

With that she arose from her chair and 
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started toward the bathroom, where she keeps 
the cover cloths. “Do you suppose he is try- 
ing to tell me to put the birds to bed?” After 
she had covered her pets the linnet relaxed. 
His job was done. 

Of course, he doesn't go to bed as soon 
as we cover up the other birds. He is much 
too curious for that. We might do something 
that he wouldn’t know about. Consequently, 
when I read he alights on my book, or per- 

Qo." on my head, to see if he can under- 
stand it too. Even now as I am writing these 
lines Beth is sitting curled in a big chair 
knitting, and the Brat is sitting right at her 
elbow on the arm of the chair cocking his 
head at curious angles to get a better view 
of what she is doing. They are both con- 
tentedly cheeping to each other. Beth seems 
to understand his language much better than 
the rest of us. Now he has flown to her 
shoulder to get a better look. 

He always recognizes when we are going 
to bed, however, and then he flies up and 
very sedately goes into his bedroom, turns 
around several times, then pokes his head 
out as if to say, “O.K., you two, I’m settled, 
so you can turn off the lights now.” 

It’s in the morning when he proves that 
the word brat is the best name that could 
be applied to him. Almost invariably he is 
the first one awake. And that seems to be 
something that he cannot stand. At sunrise, 
while the rest of us are trying to get in 
those last few winks, we suddenly have the 
horrible feeling of being dive-bombed. Right 
past our ears he flies low and fast, rises rap- 
idly, banks, turns, and dives once more. 
This process is kept up until there is some 
response. Usually one of us, out of sheer 
desperation, will speak to him. 

But it is on the days when Beth decides 
to give her canaries some exercise that the 
Brat really lives up to his name. As soon 
as one is out of its cage he is after it. He 
gives neither of them any peace until they 
are again caged. I must make that state- 
ment with one reservation. In one of the 

Ln is a vanity mirror with three sec- 


ions, so that a woman can see how her hat 


looks from any angle. If the canaries hap- 
pen to get in front of that, they invariably 
stop to admire themselves, or rather, the six 
of themselves. And when the Brat arrives 
he becomes so transfixed at the loveliness 
of the three linnet reflections in the mirror 
that he forgets his brattishness. 

Right now the Brat is watching what I 
am writing, and is giving me the one eye. 
I feel rather guilty now about all the bad 
things I have said about him. After all, I do 
enjoy his company. 

“That's better,” the Brat seems to cheep as 
he flies off to pester Beth with her knitting. 
“You know you should speak kindly of me, 
for I am not only the Brat, I am the boss 
around here.” 

And he’s just about right at that. 











WHOOPING CRANES. Only 
whooping cranes are known to exist in the 
world. They nest in the far wilds of Canada 
and migrate each winter to Texas. 


twenty-four 


PATHFINDER DIRECTORS, ATTENTION! 
Help your club members earn the MV Honor 
in cats. Beginning this week, GUIDE gives 
all information needed for completion of re- 
quirements, in illustrated articles by Harry 
Baerg. 


FISHING-ROD FISH. Melanocetus johbnsoni 
is a dark little fish of the deep tropical waters. 
He is also a fisher of fish. Out of his fore- 
head grows a long stalk (could you call it a 
fishing rod?) on which he produces a light 
like a firefly. When curious creatures crowd 
in tooclose to see the sights, whoops! they’re 
gone. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited, by John 
Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





IV—Healing and Forgiving the Man With the Palsy 


(JANUARY 22) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 
Lesson Text: Mark 2:1-12. 


Memory Verse: “And when he saw their 
faith, he said unto him, Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee” (Luke 5:20). 

Guiding Thought 

Every miracle that Christ worked did something 
to help someone. In some cases He healed diseases, 
relieved a want, or averted a danger. But in every 
one of His miracles Christ did something more 
than the bringing of physical relief—He taught 
a spiritual truth, or demonstrated some aspect of 
God's grace and power. By turning the water into 
wine, He showed that from God come the purest 
and truest joys. When He healed the nobleman’s 
son He showed that God has power to meet our 
needs when we come to Him in faith. When He 
cast out the evil spirit in the synagogue He showed 
the superiority of God’s power over the evil power 
of Satan. In the story that we are going to study 
this week, of the healing of the man who was 
sick of the palsy, Christ showed that He had 
power to forgive sins and bring good cheer to 
one whose past life of sin had caused misery and 
unhappiness. 


SUNDAY 
A Return Visit 


1. To what place did Jesus return after 
an absence of several days? (Mark 2:1.) 


NOTE.—The expression “in the house’”’ is trans- 
lated in some versions as “at home.” “Jesus was 
teaching in the house of Peter.’—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 267. 


2. How was this city referred to by Mat- 
thew? (Matt. 9:1.) 


NoTe.—‘At Capernaum Jesus dwelt in the in- 
tervals of His journeys to and fro, and it came 
to be known as ‘His own city.’”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 252. 

3. When the townspeople learned of His re- 
turn, what did they do? (Mark 2:2.) 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
267, last par. 
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MONDAY 
A Sick Man Seeks His Help 


4. Who was carried to the 
Jesus was? (Mark 2:3.) 


home where 


NOTE.—"The palsied man was entirely help- 
less, and, seeing no prospect of aid from any 
quarter, he had sunk into despair. Then he heard 
of the wonderful works of Jesus. He was told 
that others as sinful and helpless as he had been 
healed; even lepers had been cleansed. And the 
friends who reported these things encouraged him 
to believe that he too might be cured if he could 
be carried to Jesus. But his hope fell when he 
remembered how the disease had been brought 
upon him. He feared that the pure Physician 
would not tolerate him in His presence.”—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 267. 


5. When his friends found it impossible 
to make their way through the crowd, how 
did they solve the problem of getting Jesus’ 
attention? (Verse 4.) 

NoTE.—Eastern homes had outside stairs by 
which to reach the roof. It was an easy matter 
to lift up the tiles on the roof and lower the sick 
man to the floor where Jesus was. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 267, 
par. 2. 


TUESDAY 
Jesus Forgives His Sins 


6. As Jesus saw the poor man lowered from 
the roof, marked his need and the faith of those 
who had brought him, what did He say? (Mark 


2:5.) 
NoTE.—"Christ’s work for the paralytic is o@ 


illustration of the way we are to work. Through 
his friends this man had heard of Jesus and re- 
quested to be brought into the presence of the 
mighty Healer. The Saviour knew that the para- 
lytic had been tortured by the suggestions of the 
priests that because of his sins God had cast him 
off. Therefore His first work was to give him 
peace of mind. ‘Son,’ He said, ‘thy sins be forgiven 
thee.’ This assurance filled his heart with peace 
and joy.”—Testimonies, vol. 6, p. 234. 
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7. Has Jesus the right and the power to 
forgive sins? (1 John 1:7-9.) 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
268, pars. 1-4. 


WEDNESDAY 
Jesus Meets With Criticism 


8. Who were among the onlookers at the 
working of this miracle? (Mark 2:6.) 


9. How did they question Christ’s power to 
forgive sins? (Verse 7.) 


NOoTE.—‘“The rabbis had waited anxiously to 
see what disposition Christ would make of this 
case. They recollected how the man had appealed 
to them for help, and they had refused him hope 
or sympathy. Not satisfied with this, they had 
declared that he was suffering the curse of God for 
his sins. These things came fresh to their minds 
when they saw the sick man before them. They 
marked the interest with which all were watching 
the scene, and they felt a terrible fear of losing 
their own influence over the people. 

“These dignitaries did not exchange words to- 
gether, but looking into one another's faces they 
read the same thought in each, that something 
must be done to arrest the tide of feeling. Jesus 
had declared that the sins of the paralytic were 
forgiven. The Pharisees caught at these words as 
blasphemy, and conceived that they could present 
this as a sin worthy of death.’—The Desire of 
Ages, pp. 268, 269. 


10. How did Jesus answer the secret 
thoughts of their hearts? (Verses 8, 9.) 


As Jesus preached in a crowded house 
one day, He was suddenly interrupted 
by a noise on the roof. Then part of 
the ceiling began to disappear—and 
through the hole came a sick man on 
a stretcher. Jesus forgave him his 
sins, then healed him of his sickness. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
270, par. 2. Parallel scripture, Matthew 9:1-8. 


THURSDAY 
Forgiven and Healed 


11. How did Jesus show that He did possess 
power to forgive and to heal? (Mark 2:10, 11.) 


NoTE.—"‘In all ordinary town houses and 
among the well-to-do villagers the bed is a thin 
mattress, stuffed with cotton or wool, about six 
feet long and three feet wide, generally laid, when 
night comes, upon the floor of the room... . 
These beds are very thin and roll up into small 
bundles, and so can be easily carried. Thus when 
our Lord said to the paralyzed man, “Take up 
thy bed and walk,’ it will be seen how readily, 
when restored to health, he could fulfil this com- 
mand.”—JAMES NEIL, Everyday Life in the Holy 
Land, p. 246. 


12. What effect did His words have on the 
paralyzed men? (Verse 12, first part.) 


13. What did those who witnessed the mir- 
acle do? (Verse 12, last part.) 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
270, par. 4; p. 271, last par. Parallel scripture, 
Luke 5:18-26. 


FRIDAY 
- NSTR - NG - TH - 


tt thee © 
NGST - D- Y. 

Separate this string of letters into words, insert 
the vowels where needed, and you will have what 
the people who witnessed the healing of the 
paralytic said. (Luke 5:26.) 
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GREAT LAWGIVERS 2 





BENJAMIN CONSTANT, ARTIST 


THE LAWYERS’ QUARREL 
Two lawyers glared angrily at each other. ‘‘I tell you, this man is guilty,’’ shouted 
one of them. “The law clearly states that he should not have done what he did.” 


“He is innocent,” the other lawyer shouted back. ‘| hold in my hand a law that 
says it was perfectly all right for him to do exactly as he has done.” 


“| give up,” said one of the witnesses. ““‘Let’s ask the emperor to straighten out / 
the laws.” é 


The emperor, whose name was Justinian, agreed. It was a tremendous job. Dur- 
ing hundreds of years thousands of laws had been made, many of which contradicted 
one another. Justinian put a committee to work to decide which laws should be kept, 
and which done away. The good laws were printed in a book called CORPUS JURIS 
CIVILIS. Though Justinian lived in Constantinople, Turkey, fourteen hundred years 
ago, his law code has influenced lawmakers ever since 
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